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ABSTRACT ^ • * , 

Recent research on the historical aad political 
Influences affecting the relationship bettieen local school boards and 
superintendents is sumnarized and discussed in this paper, folioving 
a brief summary of the historical development of the superiatendency 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the author contrasts the 
opposing viewpoints of Callahan and Tucker and Zeigxer regarding the 
actual balance of power between boards and superintendents* Callahan 
believes the evolution pf superintendencies t\as provided boards and 
su^^c^rintendents with a system of checks and balances while still 
giving citizens a voice in the schools. Tucker and Zeigler see 
instead a lack of balance, risin<^' superintendent dominance, and a 
loss of citizens' power. The paper next examines the status of 
superintendents today. It cites Zeigler and Jennings book, "Governing 
American Schools, « which concludes that the superintendent is clearly 
dominant over the school board, and contrasts this view with the 
posttions"Of Cuban and Boyd^- who assert that- a variety of political — 
and social factors influence the relative power of superintendents. 
The author concludes that the local boards themselves are in the best 
position to'\decide what role they want to play.- (Author/JEH) 
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Board or Superintendent: 
Who Manages the Schools? 

The answer to the question "Who manages the schools?" 
seems ^lear. \ Je all know thai, in this country, education is 
a state responsibility and that nearly all states have 
assigned the legal responsibility for operating the schools 
to the local level, specifically to local school boards. The 
answer, then, is »hat the school hoards manage the schools. 

Just as there is a formally and legally correct answer 
concerning who runs the schools, there is also a conven- 
tional description of the role of the school board in the 
operation of the schools. The board is to be made up of lay 
persons who have been popularly elected and, thus, are 
representative of and responsible to the public. These 
representatives are to determine the general goals and 
direction of the district. The board is to be assisted in its 
work by an expert. This expert, the superintendent, is to 
help the board in its deliberations and to use his or her 
expertise to implement the board's policies and directives. 

This is the classic description of the respective roles of 
the board and the superintenent. The board sets policy, 
and the superintendent executes it. 

Although this conventional understanding has been 
widely accepted, the proper roles of the two parties have 
been debated for well over a hundred years. The debate has 
heated up again as over the last fifteen years there has 
been growing investigation into the relationship between 
boards and superintendents. 

A variety of voices cafi now be heard saying that the 
roles are not what we think they are. While critics agree 
that the school board is nominally and legally in control, 
they have argued that boards are not always responsive to 
the public, that boards have abdicated their power and 
placed control of JLbe^ scjiools in_the_ hands of Jbureau 
(superintendents and central office administrators) and 
teacher unions, and that local control, if not dead, is in 
jeopardy because control has been taken by other 
branches of government: state and federal legislatures, 
courts, and regulatory agencies. 

While this examination of the research cannot address 
all these issues, it can look at what'^recent scholarship says 
about the crucial relationship between school boards and 
superintendents and outline current thinking about which 
of these parlies is dominant and why. First, however, we 
need to take a look at the history of the troubled relation- 
ship. 

The Way It Was: Two Views 

Two source s are used in sketching„lhe„histor.y_oLthe-- 
roles of the. board and the superintendent. One, Callahan, 
is a historian of education; the other. Tucker and Zeigler, is 
a team of political scientists who are interested in the 
political aTpects of the governance of t fie schoolsTTTftir 
accounts provide different readings of recent hi^iory. 

According to Callahan, the first major conqern over the 
respective roles of the board and the superintendent came 
~abom because of a controversy in tjje Boston schools in the 
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184QS. Prior to that time the schools had in effect been the 
complete pro\ince of local governments and ueie run in 
all matters b\ committees of appointed o^; elected citi/.ens. 
Big-cil> committees had, b> this time, become deepl> 
imohed in partisan politics and political machine.. 

In the 1840s a reform slate vias elected to the school 
committee in Boston and formed a group to investigate the 
condition of the schools. The group found that student 
achievement was abysmal and that politivs intruded into 
the operation of the schools. The group's solution was for a 
superintendent to be appointed to run the schools. Amid 
heated controversy, the reformers were unseated, but their 
^ effort bore fruit. By 1851 Boston had ^ full-time superin- 
tendent. In J843, before the Boston controversy, only five 
cities had ^superintendents; by 1859, nineteen additional 
cities had crearted the office. 

The trend toward the creation of superintendencies 
was furthered not only by cries of reformers who wanted 
to divorce boards from partisan politics but also by the ' 
growing realization that the volunteer school board 
members could not keep up with their joB. During this 
period 'the rate of immigration was causing cities to grow 
dramatically and fostering great growth in the number of 
schools that the committees were trying to run. 

As the number of superintendents increased, so did 
their dissatisfaction with their role. Few boards gave apy 
real power to the superintendent. The crisis came to a head 
in the mid-1890s with the release of a report of a committee 
of administrators that called for legal changes giving 
superintendents nearl> unbridled control of the schools. 
Boards should, according to the "Draper Report," be 
reduced in size, divorced from partisan politics, and 
limited to such matters as appointing superintendents, 
^ raising taxes, and settmg polic>. Although no laws were 
changed at the time and many superintendents lost their 
positions in struggles with their boards, eventually the 
reformers prevailed. Over the period up to 1960 Vvhen 
Callahan's history ends, the school board's role came to be 
that described earlier as the conventional role. 

Although Tucker and Zeigler look at roughl> the same 
time period (18i5-piesent) and at the same events as 
. CaJlahan, they come to ver> different^conclusions. Where 
as Callahan sees ihe evolution of a s>stem that seems to 
provide the boayd and superintendent with checks and 
balances in ihei/ powers vNhile still givmg citi/.ens a voice, 
Tucker and Ztigler see a lack of balance and a rising 
dominance of the superintendent. 

To a large extent, Tucker arid Zeigler view the period 
p-ior to the dominance of the reformers as the model of 
how governance yf the schools should work. They argue that 
many of the practices that upset the reformers offered the 
layperson "maxnfrium feasible participation" in the direc- 
tion of_i[ia--rf*cfiools.' During tl^^ school boa rd 
~~"int''fnD^rs wcntTcRbsen invvaid-ba<>ed partisan elections. 
JBecause the elections were r»artisan, the board candidates 
/had to meet party standards and, because the elections 
I weiu waid-based, thc-standards the paities used v\cre 
Oi>nformit> to the desires of the vvaids. Tins confurmit> 
made foi highly responsive boaftis and gave the lowei 
classes and immigrants a voice in school decision making. 
^ While Tucker and Zeigler acknowledge that the parti- 
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san s>stem was corrupt— boaid niembcis did run foi 
offici: foi personal gain and did make appointments based 
on patronage— the researcheis think the pi ice was worth 
it. When the reformers had their vva> and the elections 
became at-large and nonpartisan, the kinds of people who 
ran for office changed. Board mcmbercj came predom- 
inantl> from the middle and professional classes — people 
who shared the superintendent's values and granted him 
or her too much latitude in the name of efficiency. 

The Way It Is: Conflicting Views 

The respective roles and strengths of boards and super- 
intendents did not stop changing with the end of the 
reform period. Tucker and Zeigler declare that a new 
period began to develop about 1954 with the Supreme 
Court's decision in the Brown case that separate but equal 
schools are unconstitutional. This new era, the time of the 
''nationalization" of the schools, marks the entry of the 
federal and, to a lesser extent, state governments into the 
affairs of the schools. 
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In view oi these changes, the question arises anew: Is 
the board or the superintendent running the schools? 

For their book Govermttg^Atnericatt Schools, Zeigler 
and Jennings (with Peak) surveyed board, me mb^ers and 
superintendents in eighty-two urban and rural school 
districts These researchers conclude that the superintend- 
ent is still the dominant pla>er. They, as did Tucker and 
Zeigler, assume that the proper test of school governance 
is democratic theory, according to which boards are 
responsive to ♦he public and act in accordaiKe with the 
public's desires. Based on this standard, school govern- 
ance is not rated highly Zeigler and Jennings used two 
indicators to establish how democratic the governance 
system is* how partisan the elections for the school board 
are and hpw much opposition to the superintendent the 
board provides. 

Zeigler and Jennings also deal with factors that affect 
the relationship between the board and the superintendent 
once a board is voted in. In examining that area, the authors 
look at the resources potentially available to boards and 
superintendents for their use in influencing decision- 
making and the factors that affect the way those resources 
are used. In simple terms, one can say that the boards have 
authority resources— the legal right and responsibiUt> to 
run the schools, including the right to fire the superintend- 
ent. Boards also may have the popular support of the com- 
munity, the support of influential members of the 
community, and t!ie personal resources of individual 
members of the board, such as knowledge of the schools 
and social status. 

Superintendents also have resources. Perhaps the most 
important is his or her reputation as an expert. Other 
resources potentially available to the superintendent 
include political support from local groups and individ- 
uals, and his or her access to the information and 
resources of the school district. 

The possession of these resources does not mean that 
they will be used Although boards have the legal authority 
to run the s chools, many bo ard members do not under- 
stand that and, instead, see their role as interpreters of the 
district to the public. The way in which an issue is per- 
ceived by the board can also determine whether it will act. 
Zeigler and Jennings make a distinction between 
"internal" and "public" issues. Internal issues are those 
regarded as routine (administrative or "housekeeping") 
and are judged to be legitimately within the scope of the 
superintendent's role. Public issues tend to be more politi- 
cal and deal with matters that capture the interest of ihe 
public, such as construction bonds and financial refer- 
enda; these issues are seen to be the proper concern of the 
board^eigler and Jennings' evidence suggests that super- 
intendents exert their power 4)y defining most issues as 
int.ernal. ^ - 

Although these resource factors tend to effectively, if 
not legally, favor the superintendent, he or she is not 
always dominant. Different boards behave differently 
ikp^emUngjjji jhejr^cpm andjjiejr selling— urban, 

suburban, or rural. For instance,— high-socioeconomic 
Stat us-- boards are more likely to stay out of the daily 
aaministration of the schools than are low status boards, 
which tend to view the superintendent as an employee; 



urban boards are more likely to disagree with superin- \ 
tendents than are other boards, but they are also more 
likely to eventually give in; and rural boards are less likely 
to disagree with supermtendents but are more often suc- 
cessful in winning disagreements when they do arise. 
While acknowledging these differences, Zeigler and Jen- 
nings conclude that, on the whole, boards are subservient. 

Although Zeigler and Jennings' view that superintend- 
ents are usually dominant is widely accepted, it is by no 
means universally held. Cuban, a specialist in urban school 
administration, found in his case studies of big-city super- 
intendents tl^ superintendents are not always able to deal 
with the pfdssures and influences of the office. He notes 
that the position is vulnerable to the board, that managing i 
a large district is a complex task, and that the training and 
personalities of many superintendents do not prepare 
them for the internal and external pressures of the job. | 
This is hardly a picture of a dominating force. | 

Boyd, an educational researcher with a background in j 
political science, has analyzed the research on educational 
governance and concluded that, there is evidence to 
support both views. Boyd acknowledges a debt to Zeigler 
and J ennings, but he also challenges *heir interpretation of i 
some of their data. He argues thaT it is not whether a 
district is refoimed or unreformed that determines the 
respective powers of the board and the superintendent so 
much as the interplay of a welter of factors that include 
the degree of urbanness of a district, the district's size, the 
heterogeneity or^homogeneity of the district's population, i 
the socioeconomic status of the district, and the natufe of 
the particular issue in question. | 

In challenging Zeigler and Jennings. Boyd argues that | 
if degree of conflict over educational issues (associated ' 
with unreformed districts) were the hallmark of districts ! 
with subordinate superintendents, then urban districts 
would be the ones in which boards most often win j 
disputes. This is not the case. In fact, boards in small j 
districts with homogeneous populations are more likely to ] 
win disputes. Boyd also points out tha t dis tricts in vyr hich \ 
there is no competition for board seals have greater agree- \^ \ 
ment between the board and the community than do 
districts in which there is competition. 

In the end, Boyd describes what might almost be called 
a situational theory of conflict between boards and" 
superintendents: 

I have proposed that while educators tend to domi- 
nate local educational policy making, they usually 
operate within significant, and generally neglected or 
underestimated, constraints imposed by the local 
community and the school board— not to mention 
those injposed by state and national forces. These 

constraints (or, put anQther^way,J^h e influence o f the : 

community and the board) are likely to >^ary pri- 
marily with the type of school district and the type of 
policy issue that ijs faced. The local citjzenry and-the — 
board will^ te,ncLta have mere influence in external, 

-r>^^//5/n&H//i'e,-and-5/ra/egi6^-poliey-deeisions-and-in-- 

smaller and more homogeneous communities where 
the professionals tend to anticipate or reflect (espe- 
cially in middle and upper middle class communities) 
community demands. The professionals, on the other 



hand, will lend to have moVe influence in internal and 
routine policy decisions, and in larger and more 
heterogeneous communities. * 
Although the conclusion is different, one can see simi- 
larities between Boyd's analysis and that of Zeigler and 
Jennings. On the whole, it seems that communities a^dr^"^ 
boards most often exert control in small, homogeneous 
districts and when they are confronted with issues that 
have high visibility and concern money. Superintendents 
more often dominate on matters that have to do with 
routine affairs and in larger, more heterogeneous 
'communities. 

Since most of the country's population resides in rural 
and suburban districts that are predominantly middle 
class, Boyd argues that most citizens are well served by 
boards that represent their values. In most cases, even if 
boards do not seem to be conferring with the public, the 
boards and superintendents are carrying out what they 
perceive to be the goals of the communit;,. If they are 
wrong and the superintendent goes beyond what Boyd 
(borrowing from other^) terms a "zone of tolerance," the 
community and then the board will act to constrain him or 
iier. ^ 

In essence, then, Boyd argues that if most cf the time 
superintendents seem to be running the schools, it is. 
because they have the consent of the public and the board. 

Implications 

Normally, one turns to research for insights into how 
some aspect of the world works, not "for specific instruc- 
tions on how to act. Sometimes those insights seem contra- 
dictory and hard to apply to specific problems. Perhaps 
that seems to be the case with the research here. There is 
no shortage of insights, but how do they all fit? It seems 
that Tucker and Zeigler disagree with Callahan and that 
Boyd disagrees with Zeigler and Jennings. 

Perhaps the place to look for direction is the now 
famous statement of Zeigler and Jennings: Schpol boards 
should govern or be abolished. Practically, if school boards 
-refuse_-to-_govern,^ their^ authority will be assumed by 
others: the state, the courts, the superintendent. The 
board's sole reason for being is to govern the schools. The 
manner in which Jlie board governs is left to its judgment, 
subject to the laws of the state and the will of the elec- 
torate. Maybe this is the flaw in the system, but it may be 
the strength. 

Board members can look at the data on how boards 
tend to act in specific kinds of communiti^^s and in the face 
of specific types of issues and draw their own conclusions 
whether the tendencies are good or bad, appropriate for 
their setting or inappropriate. Boards are not, however, 
bound by those tendencies. It is within the power of the 
-boa rd-to determine-!ts-owrrcot^rse*in'3chool affairs:^ — 

The implication ^of the research, then, is that each 
board should decide for itself what kind of board it wants 
to be. But, to be effective it must make that decision. That 
is its job. 
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